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REPORT  OF  TRUSTEES. 


To  the  Legislature  : 

Personal  inspection  of  the  institution  of  whicli  wc  are  in  charge, 
enables  us  with  confidence  to  report  that  this  institution  is  doing  all 
for  the  unfortunates  who  are  its  inmates  that  can  be  done  for  the 
blind. 

The  institution  usually  has  present,  during  its  terms,  as  many 
pupils  as  can  be  accommodated  with  safety  to  health  and  comfort, 
as  well  as  due  regard  for  the  morals  of  the  pupils. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  institution  is  in  a  large  degree 
owing  to  the  peculiar  talent  of  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  as  Superinten- 
dent, and  to  the  faithful  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Rhoads,  as  the  Matron ; 
both  of  whorn  have  for  a  long  space  of  years  pursued  this  arduous 
and  benevolent  task. 

We  are  aware  that  our  State,  in  common  with  the  loyal  states, 
has  been  sorely  tried  since  our  last  report,  by  the  tragic  scenes,  at 
home  and  abroad,  incidents  of  the  unholy  rebellion.  But  at  the 
same  time  that  we  know  that  Illinois  has  a  large  work  before  her, 
produced  by  the  rebellion,  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  her  State  treasury,  yet  we  consider  that  this  institution  is  one 
of  which  Illinois  is  proud,  that  it  has  peculiar  claims  to  public 
favor. 

Statistics  show  that  the  blind  come  from  the  homes,  not  of  the 
wealthy,  in  most  cases,  but  from  those  of  people  of  poor  degree. 
All  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  are  entitled  to  an  education 
suited  to  their  wants.  Illinois  has  heretofore  provided  liberally  for 
her  unfortunates,  and  now  when  our  experience  shows  that  blind- 
ness is  on  the  increase  rather  than  decrease,  owing  to  causes  grow- 
ing ont  of  the  rebellion,  it  becomes  more  necessary  to  protect  and 
educate  the  blind. 
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Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  everything,  the  expenses  of  this 
institution  have  been  considerably  increased,  as  the  figures  of  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  show.  Rigid  economy  has  been  practiced, 
and  a  longer  vacation  in  the  summer  than  usual  was  given,  and 
yet  the  funds  are  not  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

We  now  ask  that  a  larger  appropriation  be  made  for  the  ensuing 
two  years,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  institution  at  less  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

For  particulars  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  you  are  most  re- 
spectfully referred  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Treasurer. 

MAT.  STACY, 
WM.  A.  GRIMSHAW", 
E.  B.  UAWJ-EY, 
WILLIAM  COFFIN, 

Trustees. 

Jacksonville,  Deceniicr  6,  1864. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Gentlemen:  In  reviewing  the  affairs  of  the  Illinois  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  for  the  past  two  years,  it  affords  me 
great  satisfiiction  to  find  so  much  with  which  to  be  gratified,  and  bo 
little  to  cause  regret. 

The  school  has  been  full  to  the  extent  of  the  accommodations 
afforded  by  its  buildings,  averaging  nearly  seventy  pupils.  It  con- 
tains most  of  the  blind  in  the  State,  who  are  of  a  suitable  age  to 
receive  instruction.*  Yet  there  are,  without  doubt,  many  young 
blind  in  retired  districts,  who  are  pining  in  idleness  and  ignorance. 
Their  parents  are  not  apprised  of  the  existence  of  this  institution, 
or  they  are  not  aware  of  the  facility  of  admission  to  its  benefits. 
Some  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of  an  education 
to  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  blind. 

To  give  this  information,  these  biennial  reports  are  sent  to  the 
reverend  clergy  and  other  benevolent  persons  throughout  the  State 
We  hope  they  will  aid  the  uninformed  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantages  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature,  this  in- 
stitution is  enabled  to  offer  to  the  blind. 

In  advising  applications  it  is  important,  to  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, to  observe  that  the  Legislature  does  not  design  this  for  an 
asylum  for  the  blind,  however  much  our  sympathies  may  be  aroused 
for  them.  It  is  designed  for  a  school  for  the  young  blind,  where 
they  may  receive  an  education,  and  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
their  minds  may  be  developed,  and  they  may  be  rendered  useful 
and  happy  citizens  of  the  State,  instead  of  passing  their  lives  in 
hopeless  indolence. 


*  See  "  Census  of  the  Blind,"  appended  to  this  report. 
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The  pupils  have  been  healthy,  industrious,  obedient  and,  of 
course,  happy.  Many  have  made  considerable  progress  in  all  their 
studies.  Some  have  acquired  a  skill  in  useful  employments,  by 
which  they  may  in  after  life  add  much  to  their  support,  and  derive 
that  satisfaction  and  contentment  which  can  only  arise  from  a  life 
of  well  directed  industry. 

The  teachers,  intelligent  and  faithful,  have  devoted  their  time  to 
the  advancemeut  of  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies.  The  satis- 
factory progress  of  the  pupils  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  talent  and 
industry  of  the  teachers,  and  of  their  fitness  for  this  peculiar  course 
of  instruction. 

The  only  cause  for  regret  is  one  inherent  to  times  of  civil  com- 
motion, when  the  value  of  the  currency  is  always  fluctuating.  In- 
stitutions, with  definite  incomes  in  dollars,  find  the  prices  to  rise  so 
that  the  appropriations  will  not  meet  the  necessary  expenses.  This 
institution  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  fourteen  years,  under 
my  superintendency  and  your  control.  It  has  never,  in  that  time, 
been  obliged  to  anticipate  its  income  by  incurring  debt,  until  this 
year,  when  for  a  few  months  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  credit  of  the  institution,  to  procure  an  advancement  of  means 
by  paying  interest,  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 
On  the  change  oc  .nrring  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  we  endeav- 
ored to  avoid  debt  by  refraining,  to  some  extent,  from  repairs  to 
buiklings,  and  from  some  other  improvements,  which,  though  de- 
sirable^ might  be  postponed  until  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
By  this  course,  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  expenses  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  now  nearly  free 
from  debt,  but— without  funds.  Your  wisdom  must  now  determine 
the  proper  course  for  tlie  future.  Shall  it  borrow  means  to  continue 
it  m  operation  until  the  Legislature  meets  and  can  express  its  will? 
No  other  course  appears  feasible  to  me,  and  tliis  is  proper  only  in 
tlie  face  of  such  unforeseen  events. 

The  sales  and  receipts  at  the  institution,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Treasurer's  report,  are  for  the  most  part  for  articles  manufactured 
by  the  blind.  This  being  a  school,  it  is  our  object  to  teach  the  pu- 
pils trades,  and  when  taught  they  leave  the  institution.  So  that 
the  workmen  are  all  beginners,  and  from  the  necessary  destruction 
of  tools  and  materials  by  them  in  learning,  we  are  satisfied  if  the 
receipts  are  equal  to  the  cost  of  material  and  tools 
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This  institution  contains  sixty-eight  bHnd,  of  good  moral  charao- 
ter,  kindly  in  deportment  to  their  teachers  and  to  each  other. 
They  are  industrious  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  gratefnl  for  the 
opportunities  afibrded  them.  About  one-half  of  the  number  were 
either  born  blind  or  lost  their  sight  in  infancy ;  the  other  half  of 
them  became  blind  from  various  accidents  and  diseases  to  which  all 
are  subject.  Thirty-two  of  the  pupils  are  males,  and  thirty-six  are 
females. 

For  the  information  of  the  people  of  the  State,  who  are  so  much 
interested  in  this  institution,  I  append  the  following  account  of  it. 
Experience  has  so  thoroughly  tested  the  merits  of  its  methods  of 
instruction,  that  but  little  change,  from  year  to  year,  is  necessary 
or  advisable.  Yours, 

JOSHUA  EHOADS, 

SupeHntendent. 

November  30,  1S64. 


HISTORY 

OF  THE  ILLINOIS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 
MODES  OF  INSTRUCTION,  TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


Tlie  Legislature  of  Illinois  established  this  institution  for  a 
school  for  the  blind,  in  which  the  peculiar  appliances  necessary  for 
their  instruction  might  be  employed,  and  the  power  of  their  minds 
might  be  developed  and  strengthened — thus  relieving  one  of  the 
misfortunes  of  humanity,  so  far  as  modern  science  and  christian 
charity  have  found  to  be  possible. 

This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  institutions  of  the  West.  It  was 
originally  organized  by  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville,  and  supported 
for  a  year  by  their  liberal  donations.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
in  1849,  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  special  tax  of  two-tenth  mills 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of 
buildings,  and  support  of  the  school.  The  amount  of  this  tax  was 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and 
that  law  was  repealed,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  substituted.  This  has  been  sufficient  to  provide 
every  desirable  comfort  and  instruction  for  all  the  young  blind  of 
the  State. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  blind  have  been  admitted  and 
provided  by  the  State  of  Illinois  with  instruction  and  support. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-six  have  left,  having  completed  their  course 
of  instruction,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Some  of  them  have 
become  valuable  members  of  society  and  useful  citizens.  Only 
five  have  died  in  the  institution. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  for  the  use  ol  the  institution  are  commodious, 
convenient,  and  amply  furnished  with  every  article  conducive  to 
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the  welfare  of  the  inmates.  They  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  They  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  and,  with  some  additions,  will  be  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  blind  children  of  Illinois. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

The  Legislature  of  Illinois  has  opened  her  benevolent  institu- 
tions to  all  her  citizens  who  may  be  the  children  of  sorrow,  without 
respect  to  their  worldly  position.  No  questions  are  asked  for 
admission  into  this  institution,  except,  "Is  the  applicant  a  resident 
of  the  State,  blind,  and  of  suitable  age,  capacity  and  character 
to  receive  instruction?"  These  facts  being  ascertained,  its  doors 
open,  and,  probably,  the  child  of  misfortune  and  want  will  be 
seated  at  tlie  same  table,  and  partake  of  the  same  instruction,  as 
the  child  of  the  owner  of  thousands  of  acres  of  its  fertile  prairies ; 
both  equally  provided  for  by  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature. 

This  is  a  superiority  of  the  legislation  of  Illinois.  Many  states 
do  not  permit  children  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  institutions, 
erected  by  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  unless  its  parents  will 
humble  themselves,  plead  poverty,  and  enter  it  as  a  pauper. 
Every  citizen  of  the  State  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  If  his  own  child  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  blind,  he  may  be  personally  benefited ;  if  he  is  so 
happy  as  to  be  blessed  with  children  who  see,  he  experiences  the 
additional  blessing  which  a  wise  ordination  of  Providence  confers 
on  him  who  increases  the  happiness  of  others. 

As  this  institution  admits  all  who  are  blind,  and  of  suitable  age, 
character,  etc.,  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  is  bliudness? 
suitable  age  ?  etc. 

BLINDNESS. 

In  some  of  the  European  institutions,  no  pupil  is  received  who 
can  distinguish  light.  A  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
governs  the  institutions  of  this  country.  All  are  considered  to  be 
bhnd,  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  who  are  so  far 
deprived  of  sight  as  to  be  unable  to  learn  to  read  large  print. 
They  are  unable  to  receive  instruction  by  the  usual  methods,  in 
common  schools,  and  if,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  vision  they 
possess,  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  this  institution,  they  would 
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be  obliged  to  grope  their  way  in  mental  darkness,  because  a  mea- 
gre portion  of  physical  sight  was  still  left  to  them. 

SUITABLK  AGE. 

In  most  of  the  older  institutions  there  are  arbitrary  rules, 
founded  upon  the  age  of  the  applicant  for  admission,  from  which 
they  rarely  deviate.  In  this  institution  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
admit  all  such  pupils  as  would  be  likely  to  derive  benefit  from  a 
course  of  study,  even  if  the  age  of  the  applicant  exceeded  that 
which  is  usually  considered  the  extreme  of  an  arbitrary  rule.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  experience,  and 
have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  several  of  our  pupils, 
who  were  over  age  when  admitted,  have  themselves  derived  incal- 
culable advantage  from  their  residence  in  the  institution,  whilst 
their  good  example  has  materially  aided  us  in  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  industry  among  the  juniors. 

The  preceding  is  our  experience  in  reference  to  aged  pupils,  who 
have  been  blind  from  childhood.  I  would  admit  all  such  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  But  where  blindness  occurs  after  the  persons 
have  passed  the  age  when  their  education  should  have  been 
acquired,  my  experience  causes  me  unhesitatingly  to  express  the 
opinion  that  they  should  never  be  admitted  into  an  institution, 
except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  recounnendation  as  to  morals  and 
amiability,  and,  even  then,  only  on  trial.  A  residence  in  the  insti- 
tution is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  advantage  to  them;  and  they  will 
generally  be  of  serious  disadvantage  to  the  younger  blind.  When 
it  is  considered  that  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  pupils  are 
expected  not  only  to  acquire  a  scholastic  education,  and  to  study 
music,  but  also  to  obtain  some  experience  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
which  requires  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  by  those  who  see, 
it  becomes  an  important  consideration  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
a  pupil  until  he  arrives  at  an  age  when  he  is  capable  of  learning  a 
trade.  If  we  consider  the  term  for  which  a  pupil  is  admitted  to 
be  the  longest  period  fixed  by  any  State,  (eight  years,)  the  propri- 
ety of  not  admitting  a  pupil  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twelve  years  becomes  so  evident,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  no 
further  remarks  on  this  subject  were  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
parents  or  friends  of  the  child.  Yet,  from  the  laudable  anxiety  of 
the  parents  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  child,  and  from 
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the  known  advantages  of  beginnino;  early  to  train  the  niind,  this 
circumstance,  of  the  inability  to  learn  a  trade,  is  often  overlooked. 
We  are  urgently  entreated  to  admit  the  child  at  so  early  an  age 
that  its  allotted  time  of  attendance  at  the  institution  would  expire 
before  it  would  bo  of  sufl8ciei«t  age  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  acquire 
skill  in  labor. 

My  experience  also  freely  warrants  me  in  asserting  that  a  child, 
remaining  until  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  its  "  home,  however 
homely,"  would  arrive  at  maturity  more  learned,  more  amiable, 
and  more  active,  than  if  placed  in  an  institution  conducted  in  the 
best  manner,  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to  the  details  of  its 
management.  Nothing  of  equal  value  can  be  substituted  for  the 
home  life  of  a  young  cliild. 

DISCHARGE. 

No  absolute  rule  for  the  discharge  of  pupils  from  this  institution 
has  been  adopted.  Yet  the  trustees  have  established  the  rule  that 
none  shall  remain  over  five  years,  unless  especially  permitted  by 
them.  In  other  institutions  the  period  is  usually  allotted  to  be,  in 
some  four,  and  in  others,  with  greater  liberality,  eight  years.  As 
pupils  are  received  at  various  ages,  and  possess  such  different  tem- 
peraments and  characteristics,  the  period  of  residence  should  have 
reference  to  these  peculiarities.  A  pupil  of  advanced  age  may  be 
admitted,  and  for  a  few  months  or  years  will  make  rapid  progress 
in  all  of  his  pursuits.  lie  may  then  cease  to  learn ;  he  ma}'-  become 
dull  and  fretful ;  the  rules  necessary  for  the  good  government  of 
the  institution  mav  became  irksome  to  him.  All  this,  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  manhood,  without  any  moral  misdemeanor. 
He  should  then  be  considered  to  have  completed  his  course  of 
instruction,  and  should  leave  the  institution,  without  the  stigma  of 
expulsion  being  attached  to  his  name.  Another  of  a  different  age 
or  temperament,  admitted  at  the  same  time,  might  derive  benefit 
from  remaining  in  the  institution  much  longer;  and  as  the  object 
of  the  institution  is  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  lor  years. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Blindness  is  often  a  consequence  of  a  vitiated  state  of  health  ; 
sometimes  the  result  of  fever,  at  others  of  a  scrofulous  condition  of 
the  system.    The  timidity  or  ignorance  of  parents  prohibits  the 


blind  from  employing  the  only  remedies  for  these  conditions  of  the 
general  health,  viz  :  active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  cheerful 
occupation  of  the  mind. 

The  blind  often  arrive  at  the  institution  dull,  timid,  and  inac- 
tive—health  delicate,  and  organization  feeble.  We  subject  them 
to  perfect  regularity  of  duties,  insist  upon  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  provide  a  liberal  diet,  of  which  they  freely  partake.  All  signs 
of  indisposition  quickly  disappear,  and  vigorous  health,  if  not  ren- 
ovated constitutions,  is  characteristic  of  the  inmates  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

To  produce  these  results,  many  concurrent  causes  must  conduce. 
The  most  efficient,  and  without  which  no  success  will  attend  our 
efforts,  is  the  arousing  into  action  of  all  their  faculties,  both  mental 
and  physical.  Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  promoting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  blind  is  the  same 
as  was  said  to  be  necessary  to  a  perfect  orator,  viz :  action,  action, 
action. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  pri^sciple,  we  have  established  as  a 
fundamental  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils,  that  they  must  be 
in  action  all  day.  Their  whole  time  must  be  passed  iu  studying, 
working  or  playing.  No  listlessness  or  idleness  is  encouraged  or 
permitted,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

The  better  to  promote  the  health  of  the  pupils,  care  is  taken  in 
the  arrano-ement  of  the  lessons  to  alternate  them  with  relaxation. 
We  are  also  careful  to  arrange  the  hours  of  employment,  so  that, 
although  the  pupils  are  occupied  nine  hours  per  day,  no  two  suc- 
cessive hours  are  devoted  to  one  exercise. 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

The  following  programme  of  the  exercises  of  the  institution  is 
strictly  carried  out.  The  only  exceptions  made  to  its  observance, 
are  the  permission  given  to  the  pupils  to  practice  on  their  instru- 
ments, or  to  labor  at  some  active  employment  during  a  portion  of 
the  recess ;  and  some  of  the  elder  pupils,  to  whom  the  studies  of 
the  school  have  become  irksome,  are  allowed  to  employ  most  of 
their  time  in  the  workshop. 

During  the  recesses  the  pupils  exercise  freely  in  the  open  air, 
with  the  exception  of  one  hour  devoted  to  practice  on  their  instru- 
ments. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

6  o'clock.  Rise. 
6|.    Pravers  and  scripture. 

7  to  8.    BreakTist  and  recess. 

8  to  lu^.  Literature. 
10}  to  11.  Recess. 

11  to  12.  Music. 

12  to  2.    Dinner  and  recess. 


2  to  3.  Literature. 

3  to  4.  Manual  labor. 

4  to  4J.  Recess. 
4^to5|.  Music. 
5^  to  7.  Supper  and  recess, 

7  to  8.  Reading. 

8  to  9.  Recess  and  to  bed. 


The  above  is  the  order  of  business  for  every  day  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  school,  except  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath.  On  Saturday 
it  is  followed  in  the  forenoon.  In  the  afternoon,  the  pupils  pre- 
pare for  the  Sabbath,  and  aie  encouraged  to  walk  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  institution,  into  town  or  country,  as  may  be  most  agreeable 
to  them.  There  are  but  few  of  our  male  pupils  who  cannot  walk 
over  the  town,  with  no  guide  but  their  canes.  On  Sunday,  the 
pupils  attend  church,  each  one  going  to  such  church  as  is  agreea- 
ble to  himself,  or  to  his  friends.  The  only  regulation  of  the  insti- 
tution is,  that  they  shall  frequent  some  place  of  worship. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Similar  modes  of  instruction  are  adopted  by  all  the  institutions 
for  the  blind.  The  institutions  differ  more  in  the  relative  appor- 
tionment of  time  to  the  branches  taught,  than  in  the  manner  of 
teaching. 

Literature,  music  and  the  mechanical  arts  are  taught  in  all  insti- 
tutions, and  by  similar  processes,  which  originated  in  France,  and 
have  been  introduced  into  the  institutions  of  this  country.  In  most 
of  the  English  institutions,  only  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to 
literature,  one  hour  to  music,  and  eight  to  trades.  In  France,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  three  hours  per  day  to  labor,  and  the 
remainder  of  it  to  literature  and  music.  In  this  institution,  the  at- 
tention of  every  pupil  is  required  in  the  workshop  one  hour  per 
day.  The  remaining  portion  of  his  time  is  appropriated  to  litera- 
ture and  music. 

The  desire  of  the  blind  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  pre- 
dominant feature  in  their  character.  It  appears  to  be  a  usual  con- 
comitant of  blindness.  If  the  blind  appear  indifferent  to  any  les- 
son, the  teacher  may  rest  assured  that  the  lesson  is  in  fault,  and 
not  the  pupils.  The  lesson  is  either  from  its  nature  unfitted  to  the 
peculiar  condition  of  the  pupils,  or  has  not  been  explained  in  a 
proper  manner.  This  desire  for  learning  is  not  contined  to  the 
brightest  or  younarest  pupils,  but  is  observed  to  exist  in  an  equal  or 
even  superior  degree  among  the  dull  and  aged. 
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Confident  of  the  truth  of  the  preceding  remarks,  rom  frepeated 
observations  during  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  we  permit  all 
to  attend  the  lessons  in  literature  and  music.  We  feel  assured 
that  their  happiness  is  thus  promoted.  The  lessons  will  sometimes 
become  tiresome  to  the  adults,  and  we  advise  them  to  devote  their 
time  to  the  mechanical  department. 

From  the  great  desire  of  the  blind  for  knowledge,  we  find  that 
those  who  are  intelligent  are  equally  apt  in  all  branches  of  study. 
They  devote  themselves  to  each  with  equal  ardor,  and  it  is  common 
to  see  the  same  pupil  in  the  front  rank  in  all  the  exercises  of  the 
institution,  literary,  musical  and  manual.  It  often  occurs,  that  su- 
perficial observers  inquire  of  us,  in  reference  to  some  abstract  sub- 
jects taught  to  the  blind,  "  What  is  the  use?"  No  blind  person 
ever  asked  us  a  similar  question.  No  blind  person  ever  doubted 
the  use  of  knowing. 

The  instruction  of  the  blind  is  founded  upon  the  employment  of 
characters  in  relief,  by  which  letters,  notes,  etc.,  ordinarily  printed 
for  the  eye,  are  rendered  sensible  to  the  fingers.  It  is  perfected  by 
oral  instruction,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  All  the  branches 
of  a  common  school  education  are  taught  to  the  blind  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  many  of  its  pupils  have  attained  to  an  enviable  degree 
of  proficiency. 

All  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  in  tlie  institution  for  some 
length  of  time,  can  read  with  considerable  facility.  Indeed,  a  blind 
child  will  learn  to  read  as  quickly  as  one  who  sees.  But  the  in- 
stances are  rare,  in  which  the  blind  will  ever  be  able  to  read  so  fast 
as  the  seeing;  for  the  finger  can  feel  only  a  single  letter  at  once, 
while  the  eye  can  see  a  whole  word. 

Keading,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geographj-,  etc.,  are  taught  to 
the  pupils.    Some  have  made  rapid  progress  in  algebra,  geometry, 
chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  rhetoric. 

The  institution  is  fully  supplied  with  suitable  apparatus,  and 
books  in  raised  letters,  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Books  printed  in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  from 
the  quantity  of  paper  required  and  their  bulk,  are  very  expensive. 
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Yet,  so  great  has  been  the  interest  of  benevolent  individuals  in  the 
cause  of  the  blind,  and  so  liberal  have  been  their  contributions, 
that  we  have  a  satisfactory  library'  for  the  blind.  The  greatest 
cause  for  regret  is,  that  a  uniform  type  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
various  presses,  but  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  varieties  of  it. 
The  Massachusetts  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  printed  more 
books  for  the  blind  than  all  other  institutions,  or  corporations; 
and  the  form  of  type  adopted  by  it,  is  approved  by  all  the  institu- 
tions in  America.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  future  publications  for 
the  blind  should  be  printed  in  a  similar  character. 

MUSIC. 

Music  is  one  of  the  most  important  studies,  and  one  to  which 
the  blind  devote  their  attention  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and 
pleasure.  The  ability  of  the  blind  as  musicians,  and  their  devotion 
to  its  study  are  great ;  but  there  prevails  in  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  persons  an  exaggerated  idea  on  this  subject.  Many  suppose 
that  all  blind  persons  are  musical,  and  that  one  whose  eyes  are 
closed  to  the  impression  of  the  light,  must  of  course  have  an 
ear  open  to  the  harmonies  of  sound.  This  is  far  from  being  true. 
In  a  given  number  of  blind  and  seeing  persons,  there  will  certainly 
be  about  the  same  number  of  each,  qualified  by  nature  to  excel  in 
music.  But  in  institutions  for  the  blind,  whether  from  the  propen- 
sity to  imitation,  or  from  the  hope  of  future  reward,  the  desire  to 
study  music  is  almost  universal  among  the  pupils,  whilst  the  musi- 
cal ear,  necessary  to  attain  to  skill  in  performance,  is  rare. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  zeal  and  patience  have  triumphed  over 
the  deficiencies  of  the  ear,  and  an  unexpected  success  has  rewarded 
the^industry  and  energy  of  the  pupil.  In  these  cases  strength  of 
will  has  conquered  nature;  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  must  not 
be  taken  as  the  rule. 

In  most  institutions,  the  natural  ability  of  the  pupil  is  consulted, 
and  those  whose  ears  are  rebellious  to  rhythm,  and  harmonious 
combinations  of  sounds,  are  prohibited  from  the  use  of  instruments. 
The  authorities  dread  the  formation  of  musicians  for  the  streets  and 
other  public  places.  This  institution,  as  in  literature,  pursues  a 
more  enlarged  policy,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  any  musical  taste 
existing  in  a  pupil,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  The  talent  of  a 
pupil  is  sometimes  small,  and  his  desire  fcr  learning  music propor^ 

—2 
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tionally  great.  In  this  case  we  find  it  adds  essentially  to  his  hap- 
piness to  aid  him  in  his  eflbrts  to  become  a  musician.  If  he  fails 
to  succeed,  he  has  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  he  has  tried,  and 
that  no  exertion  has  been  spared  for  his  benefit. 

All  the  female  pupils  attend  singing  lessons  daily,  and  we  pro- 
vide musical  instruments  for  all  the  male  pupils. 

MECHANICAL  AKT8. 

This  department  of  the  institution  is  viewed  with  much  favor  by 
most  practical  visitors.  They  consider  the  industry  and  skill  of 
our  pupils  with  much  interest;  and  whilst  some  doubt  the  utility 
of  music,  and  abstract  science,  all  appreciate  the  importance  of 
teaching  those  to  labor  who  wish  in  future  to  earn  a  subsistence. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  not  confined  to  teaching 
specific  trades,  but  it  is  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  im- 
part to  the  pupils  a  facility  in  the  use  of  tools  ;  thus  enabling  them 
to  apply  the  skill  they  have  gained  here  to  some  practical  advan- 
tage when  they  shall  return  to  their  homes. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  department,  must  not  be 
estimated,  as  is  frequently  done,  by  the  amount  of  profit  realized 
from  it  by  the  institution.  For,  knowing  that  the  legislature  de- 
signed this  for  a  school  tor  the  blind,  and  not  for  a  manufactory,  or 
an  asylum,  we  are  careful  to  put  the  pupils  to  such  employments  as 
will  best  train  their  hands  and  fingers,  and  as  will  most  surely  de- 
velop their  physical  powers.  Profit  from  their  labor  is  a  secondary 
object.  To  cultivate  among  the  pupils  this  familiarity  with  tools, 
is  a  leading  point  in  the  instruction  in  this  department.  As  soon 
aa  he  has  acquired  a  due  degree  of  skill  in  one  branch,  he  is  em- 
ployed upon  another  in  which  more  bkill  and  dexterity  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  powers  of  the  blind,  and  with 
the  beneficence  of  nature  in  compensating  for  the  loss  of  one  sense, 
by  lending  an  increase  of  activity  to  another,  are  often  astonished 
at  the  dexterity  of  many  of  the  blind,  in  the  use  of  edged  tools. 
Over  timid  parents  ar^  inclined  to  place  all  edged  tools  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  blind  child.  In  this  institution  they  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  and  many  of  them  attain  considerable  skill  in 
their  use.  No  serious  accident  has  ever  occurred  from  this  prac- 
tice. 
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The  male  pupils  are  taught  to  make  brushes,  and  brooms,  and  to 
weave  carpet.  The  female  pupils  do  plain  sewing,  knit  stockings, 
tidies,  bed-spreads,  etc.,  also  make  worsted  work  and  fancy  bead 
work. 


DONATIONS, 


MissoDKi  Republican,  weekly. 
Chicago  Tribune,  weekly. 
Illinois  Journal,  weekly. 
Jaeksonville  Journal,  weekly. 
Jacksonville  Sentinel,  weeklyv 
Rock  Island  Abgus,  weekly*. 


BLIND,  AND  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  ILLINOIS. 


UNITED  STATES  CENSUS,  1860. 


BLIND. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
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II 
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11 

3 

3 

6 

90 
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It 

Total 

475 

Total. 

737 

Comparisons  have  often  been  made  between  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  circumstance  that  one  class  depends  al- 
most exclusively  upon  a  sense  of  which  the  other  class  is  destitute. 
Each  class  pities  the  other ;  as  the  reflection  is  at  once  forced  on 
the  blind,  "What  would  bo  my  fate  if  I  was  deprived  of  hearing 
and  speech?"  whilst  the  deaf  and  dumb  pities  the  blind,  from  the 
reflection  arising,  "What  would  be  my  condition  if  deprived  of 
sight  ?" 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  tables  that— 

The  blind  under  30  years  of  age  are   200 

The  deaf  and  dumb  under  30  years  of  age  are   569 

Whilst  the  blind  over  30  years  of  age  are   275 

Deaf  and  dumb  over  30  years  of  age  arc   168 

^  This  shows  conclusively  that,  whilst  blindness  arises  more  espe- 
cially as  a  consequence  of  the  diseases  and  exposures  of  adult  life 
and  from  age,  deaf-muteism  is  a  consequence  of  the  diseases  of 
infancy  and  childhood.  The  proportionate  number  of  blind  in- 
creases, whilst  that  of  deaf  and  dumb  diminishes  from  deaths. 


LIST  OP  PUPILS. 


Names. 


Cynthia  Ann  Knowles. . 

Mary  Ann  Clark  

Anna  Sweeny  

Samuel  Fletcher  

Henry  Otis  Child  

Hiram  Virgin  

Christopher  Blair  

Matilda  Gold  

George  Fletcher  

Charles  Fowler  

Charles  A.  Weaver  

Elw}'n  Howard  

Thomas  H.  Myers  

Emma  J.  Morford  . . . . , 
Rebecca  M'Cartney. . . 

Clement  M'Donald  

Washington  Himes  . . . 

John  Cummins  

Julia  Farrell   

John  J.  Scott  

Caroline  Tillotson  . . . . 

Charlotte  Martin  

Matilda  A.  Crawley. .  . 
F.  Isiibell.i  Williams.. 
Mary  E.  McCauley.  . . . 
Hector  C.  Fairfowl  . . . 

Hardy  Hughes  

John  F.  Beal  

Samuel  Beverly  

Caroline  Garrison  . . . . 
Sallie  Ann  Wright. . . . 

Ellen  Goodman  

Alice  Hathaway  

Joanna  Gibbons  

Alice  Wedge  

Henry  Wilson  

Matthew  J.  Alexander 
Emma  J.  Eutriken. . . . 

Phillip  Gallagher  

James  W.  Micklam  . . . 
John  D.  Patterson. . . . 
S.  Agnes  Agnew  


Counties. 


Rock  Island 

Browa  

Cook  

Kane  

Fulton  

St.  Clair  . . . 
McLean.  . . . 
Stephenson. 
Whiteside. . 
Knox  


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Ogle  

Peoria  

Edgar  

Mercer  

Cumberland 
Hamilton.  . , 

Will  

McHenry. . . 

Cook  

Johnson. . . . 

Boone  

Winnebago  . 

Morgan  

Hancock  . . . 
Christian.  . . 

Marion  

White  


tnfiammation  

Congenital  

Inflammation  

Accident  at  6  years. 
"  2  " 

"  3 
"  6  " 

Congenital  

Inflammation  

Congenital  


Scarlet  fever. 
Accident. . . . 
Scarlet  fever. 
Congenital. . , 


Fayette   Fever  at  1  years 


Greene. 
JefiFerson. 
Clay. 


Scarlet  fever  

Inflammation  

Mis-treatment  

Inflammation  at  9  years. . 

1  "  .. 
Inflammation  

' '       at  ]2  years. . 

Measles  

Inflammation  at  12  years.  • 

' '  in  infancy. . 
Sore  eyes 


Washington. 


Sangamon. . 
Madison.  . . . 
Kendall.. . . . 
Morgan.  . . . 
Randolph. . . 
Macoupin. . . 

Greene  

Mason  

Shelby  

Winnebago. 


Inflammation 
Small  pox. 
Congenital. 


Lime  in  eyes. . 
Congenital  . . . 
Scarlet  fever  . 
Congenital. .  . , 
Scarlet  Fever. 
Congenital. . . 


Measles  at  3  years . 
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LIST  OF  PUPILS— Continutd. 


Names. 


Laurii  Hi)rrcll  

Rnchel  Moler  

Ht'ury  Stiider  

Mary  Dolain  

M.iry  Ann  Fortli  

Edward  M.  Middletoii  

Sarah  J.  Hugnins  

Lydia  A.  Kimbrell  

Caroline  Williams  

Sophronia  Lyman  

Mary  J.  Swain .   

Jonaihan  M'Clellan  

Francis  Calligan  

Louisa  M:ize  

Win.  B.  Motcalf.  

Klizabetli  N.  Landrith  

Lucy  K.  Smith  

J.  Minerva  Hungate  

Charles  Hosp  

Caroline  Edwards  

Andrew  W.  Myers  

George  W.  Fugitt  

Wm.  W.  Wi  ey  

Verlinda  Kimbrell  

Amelit  Smith  

Samuel  Collins  

Wm.  Riley  Pirtlc  

Elizabeth  Harris  

Alice  Steele,  (paid  in  advance,). 
Beattie  Briggs,  do 


Counties. 


Franklin  . . 
Knox  . . . .  . 
Whiteside. 

Cass  

Clay  

Greene. . . . 
Christian. . 
White.... 
Winnebago 

White  

Crawford. . 
Greene. . . . 
St..  Clair... 
Macoupin. . 
Morgan.. . . 

Mason  

Tazewell  . . 
Crawford. . 
Madison. . . 
Calhoun. . . 
Richland.. . 

Pike  

Jncksott. . . 

White  

McLean  . . . 

Pike  

Union  . . . . 
Franklin  . . 
Missouri. . . 
Michigan. . 


Cause  of  Blindness. 


Inflammation  at  2  years  . . 

Congenital  

Sickness  at  9  years  

Amaurosis  3  years  ago. . .  • 
Inflammation  at  4  years. . 

Scarlet  fover  

Amaurosis  at  15  years. . . . 

Congi'nital  

Scrofula  

Amaurosis  at  16  years. . . . 
Inflammation  10  years  ago. 

' '         at  5  years. . 

Burning  

Inflammation  at  6  years. . 

♦ '         at  22  years . 

Sickness  at  1  year  

Inflammation  at  9  years. . 

' «       at  10     "   . . 

' '       6  months  ago. 

' '       2  years  ago . . 

"       6         "  .. 

'  ♦       8  months  ago. 

• '       at  10  years. . . 

Congenital  

Scrofula  

Inflammation . .  

"       at  4  years  . . . 

' '  6  years  ago . . 
Congenital  


REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 


D.  S.  Davenport,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Jiducation  of  the  Blind. 


1864.  Nov.  ao 


1864.  Nov.  ao 


To  balance  from  last  rpport. 

cash  from  anditov,  

sales,  and  receipts  at  inslit\\tion. 


CR. 

By  cash  paid  on  orders  of  board  of  trustees 

from  No.  1  to  No.  670,  inclusive  

aiiiouut  advanced  


$496  04 
24,  OdO  Oi) 
2,  9'28  75 


1)27,424  79 


1,449  49 


$28,874  28 


S!2S,  874  28     *28,  874  28 


Abstract  of  E'xp&nditures  for  two  years  endii^g  No'o.  30,  1864. 


Provisions  

Building  and  repairs. 
Work  department.  . . 

Salaries  

Wages  and  labor.  . .  . 

Fui  nitiue  

Musical  inst.,  etc. . . . 

Corn,  hay, etc  

Stoves,  tin-ware,  etc. 

Gas  company  

Monitors  

Wagon,  etc  

Interest  


Postage  

PhVf^ician  and  medicine  

Books,  maps,  etc  

Insurance  

Fuel   

Advances  to  be  refunded  by  co's. 

Expenses  of  trustees  

Printing  

Horse  and  carriage  

Miscellaneous  


Total  expenditures  for  two  years  ending  Nov.  30,  1864. 


,710 

,011 

,819 
,791 
,706 
743 
812 
270 
76 
227 
40 
104 
181 
59 
357 
456 
500 
,697 
1  .^9 
loo  50 
67  00 

a72  7; 
128  07 


$28,874  2^ 
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NOTICE  TO  APPLICANTS. 


The  scholars  from  Illinois  will  be  provided  with  boarding,  wash- 
ing, etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the  institution.  Their  friends  will  only 
be  required  to  supply  them  with  proper  clothing,  and  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  traveling  to  and  from  the  institution. 

In  every  application  for  the  admission  of  pupils  answers  are  to 
be  given  to  the  following  questions.  If  they  are  carefully  and  cor- 
rectly answered,  and  the  answers  forwarded  to  the  principal  of  the 
institution,  at  Jacksonville,  the  relatives  or  friends  of  the  applicant 
will  be  informed  whether  he  or  she  can  be  admitted,  and,  if  ad- 
mitted, at  what  time. 

No  blind  person  should  ever  be  brought  to  the  institution  as  a 
pupil,  before  a  letter  of  admission  has  been  received  from  the 
principal. 

Letters  on  business  of  the  institution  should  be  directed  to  the 
principal.  Dr.  Joshua  Rhoads,  Jacksonville,  Morgan  co.,  Illinois. 
Questions : 

1.  What  is  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  applicant?  "Who 
is  the  nearest  friend,  and  to  what  post  office  should  a  reply  be  sent? 

2.  Is  the  applicant  totally  blind,  or  what  degree  of  sight  does  he 
or  she  possess  ? 

3.  At  what  age  did  the  applicant  become  blind,  and  from  what 
cause  ? 

4.  "Wh?t  instruction  has  the  applicant  received? 

5.  Is  the  applicant  of  sound  health,  and  of  sufficient  mental  and 
bodily  capacity  to  receive  instruction  ? 

0.  Has  the  applicant  been  a  pupil  of  a  similar  institution  ?  If  so, 
what  institution  ?  and  how  long  ? 

7.  Who  will  provide  clothing  for  the  applicant,  and  take  charge 
of  him  or  her  during  the  vacation? 


